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Libya: A United Nations Experiment 


On December 24, 1951, Libya became an inde- 
pendent nation after centuries of intermittent domi- 
nation by Egyptians, Phoenicians, Greeks, Romans, 
Vandals, Byzantines, Arabs, Spaniards, Turks, and 
Italians. The Berbers, the original inhabitants, re- 
mained little affected by the early invasions. But the 
Arabs, who arrived in two waves in the seventh and 
eleventh centuries, largely displaced or assimilated 
the culture of their predecessors, who, in time, 
adopted the Islamic faith and the Arabic language. 

During World War II the Libyan coast was a battle- 
ground between the British and the Germans. After 
the Allied victory, the former Italian colony was 
placed under military administration—British in 
Tripolitania and Cyrenaica, French in the Fezzan. 
When the problem of Libya came before the United 
Nations, Italian, Russian, and Egyptian trusteeships 
were discussed, but independence was finally decided 
upon, and a Libyan provisional government, estab- 
lished by a United Nations committee, promulgated 
the constitution. It provides for a federal state with a 
hereditary monarchy and a representative system of 
government that gives considerable local power to 
the three provinces of Tripolitania, Cyrenaica, and 
the Fezzan. Idris, leader of the virile Senussi tribe of 
Cyrenaica, became the first king. The government as 


established was retained by the elections of 19532. 


Though Libya is independent, the United States, 
Great Britain, and France maintain armed forces in 
the country, a fact that bears out its strategic location. 
If need be, Wheelus, a United States air base near 
Tripoli and about 1,100 miles from Gibraltar, the 
Suez Canal, and the Bosporus, could assist in the de- 
fense of all accesses to the Mediterranean Sea and 
could be used as a base of retaliatory attack on targets 
in Europe. The British naval and air bases in the 
Tobruk area could be used to defend the Suez Canal. 

What sort of future awaits this political experi- 
ment? The Libyans have a large country, almost one- 
fourth the size of the United States, but most of it is 
extremely hot and dry, and it is one of the most sparse- 
ly peopled in the world, having a total of 1,150,000 
persons, or only about 1.7 per square mile. What pop- 
ulation there is, is concentrated around coastal oases, 
on the better-watered sections of the “Gebels,” or 
highlands, of northern Tripolitania and northern 
Cyrenaica, and in a few scattered interior oases, all 
arranged in a kind of discontinuous mosaic embedded 
in vast expanses of steppe and desert. The settled and 
utilized areas show some basic similarities, especially 
with respect to religion, language, and general agri- 
cultural and nomadic modes of life. Agriculture is the 
mainstay of the Libyans; the chief crops are barley, 
olives, dates, wheat, and figs. The nomadic Arabs 
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everywhere devote themselves mainly to the raising 
of livestock. But climate, ground and runoff water 
supplies, landforms and soils, and variations in race 
and customs have produced regional differences. 

The main area of settlement consists of a string of 
oases extending along the Tripolitanian coast from 
Zuara on the west to the Gulf of Sidra on the east in- 
terspersed with sandy zones and lagoons. Tripoli, dual 
national capital with Benghazi, has 145,000 people, 
more than one-eighth of the total population. Though 
rainfall averages about 16 inches around Tripoli and 
rarely less than 8 inches anywhere along this coast, it 
generally occurs during a brief period in the winter, 
and severe droughts are frequent. ‘Temperatures are 
high, hence evaporation is intense. There is only one 
perennial river in Libya. In the face of this shortage of 
surface waters, settlements have stayed close to a 
ground-water supply. 

On the Tripolitanian coast the farmers grow es- 
parto grass, tobacco, vegetables, almonds, and citrus 
fruits, in addition to the crops mentioned above. ‘The 
Arabs raise sheep, goats, camels, cattle, horses, and 
donkeys. Tripoli and some of the other coastal towns 
are minor ports and market centers and engage also in 
food processing, tunny and sponge fishing, and handi- 
crafts (carpets, leather goods, metal goods, and pot- 
tery). The Italians, numbering about 40,000 and con- 
fined almost entirely to this district, control the 
important businesses and run some of the better 
farms. 

Immediately to the south of the fringe of coastal 
oases, with no perceptible change in elevation, lies the 
plain of Gefara. Its main difference from the coast is 
less water, both in ground supply and in precipitation. 
Rainfall ranges from two inches in the west to 14 in 
the east. The result is a sparsely populated plain with 
semiarid and arid climate and vegetation. Arab activi- 
ties are again predominantly pastoral—goat and sheep 
raising. Italian farmers in the eastern part have con- 
centrated on lucerne and fruit, along with the staple 
crops. 

In the south the Gefara Plain ends abruptly at an 
escarpment that rises to form the 200-mile-long Gebel 
Nefusa, a dissected plateau 1,500 to 3,000 feet high. 
Here the average rainfall ranges from four inches in 
the west to 12 inches in the east. Along the northern 
edge numerous springs, together with runoff from 
wadies (intermittent streams), support a string of 
towns stretching from close to the Tunisian border to 
Cussabat, near the Mediterranean coast. The Berbers 


cultivate cereals, olives, esparto grass, and figs, along 
with tending their sheep and goats. ‘The townspeople 
specialize in handicrafts similar to those on the coast. 

In Cyrenaica the coastal plain is even narrower 
than in Tripolitania; in places the upland escarpment 
reaches the sea. Only around Benghazi and Derna is 
the plain wide enough, and the water supply ade- 
quate, to support much habitation. Droughts are 
nearly as frequent as in Tripolitania, and the rainfall 
ranges only from four to about 12 inches; hence there 
is even greater dependence on oases. Some of the best 
water sources are difficult to reach because of more 
complex physiographic formations. Benghazi, Libya’s 
second-largest city (65,000), engages in many of the 
same economic activities as Tripoli, including that of 
a small port. Derna is also a minor port. The main 
agricultural products of this region are, again, barley, 
dates, figs, olives, and wheat. Citrus fruits and grapes 
are also grown, but the vineyards, started by the 
Italian peasants in the days of Italy’s colonial experi- 
ment, have declined since their departure during the 
war. Livestock raising is less important here than on 
the adjoining upland. 

The most promising area for expanding human 
settlement in Libya is the Gebel el Akhdar, which 
rises sharply from the coastal plains and the Mediter- 
ranean Sea to an elevation of about 1,500 feet. On this 
limestone plateau, 150 by 45 miles, there are scattered 
stunted evergreen groves, an average annual rainfall 
(largely confined to winter) ranging from 8 to 24 
inches, lower summer temperatures, and some humus- 
rich soil. Livestock raising, especially of sheep and 
goats, is the main occupation of the Senussi nomads, 
though they also grow some staple crops and almonds. 
Some of the largest and most productive Italian farms 
were established here, but they have now been taken 
over by the Libyan government on a caretaker basis. 

Immediately south of the Gebel Nefusa, the Gulf 
of Sidra, and the Gebel el Akhdar a wide semiarid 
and arid belt of drought-resistant vegetation extends 
across the whole of Libya, except at the southwestern 
edge of the gulf. It is used by nomadic and semino- 
madic herdsmen for grazing their sheep, goats, and 
camels. Rainfall ranges from less than two inches to 
eight inches annually. Most of the towns are caravan 
or road crossings and trading centers; however, in a 
few places where ground water and runoff combine to 
provide an adequate supply of moisture, dates, barley, 


olives, figs, and other crops are grown. Agedabia and 
Sirte are the main towns. 
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Beyond the steppe is an area of such slight rainfall, 
high temperatures, sparse vegetation, and poor soils 
as to be suited for human habitation only at oases. 
Known as the Fezzan in the west and the Libyan 
Desert in the east, this area is really part of the Sahara, 
and may be subdivided into many regions, such as the 
bare stone plateau of Hamada el Hamra, the pebbly 
plain of Kalansho, the Rebiana Sand Sea, and, at the 
south-central Libyan boundary, the imposing Tibesti 
Mountains, some of which are more than 10,000 feet 
high. 

The all-Moslem (Arab, Berber, Tuareg, Tibu) 
population is sedentary in oases and nomadic or semi- 
nomadic in the ratio of about three to one. The 
nomads move about, as the situation demands, with 
their camels, sheep, and goats between oases or places 
where runoff water has produced vegetation suitable 
for livestock. The main oases are situated in three 
generally east-west-trending wadi depressions, cen- 
tered at Brach, Sebha (capital of the Fezzan), and 
Murzuk. Other important oases groups are Kufra, 
Gialo, and Giofra. Most oases are caravan stops and 
trading centers. All agricultural production is for 
local consumption except dates, the principal crop, 
and henna dye, which are minor exports. 

It would seem that in such a country the new gov- 
ernment and its sponsors must be faced with problems 
well-nigh insoluble. Because of the isolating effect of 
vast stretches of desolate land and the varied historical 
backgrounds, the outlook of the people has always 
been more provincial than national. Riots and assassi- 
nations have occurred because of political and social 
rivalries, religious fanaticism, and differences of 
opinion on foreign aid. The aridity, meager ground- 
water supply, torrid temperatures, and frequent 
droughts present ever-recurring problems. Rainfall 
itself is often a menace; for when it comes, it fre- 
quently causes floods, and much of it goes into the sea 
or saline lakes, carrying precious topsoil and destroy- 
ing crops on its way. Areas suitable for settlement are 
so rare that 85 per cent of the people occupy only 7 
per cent of the land. The population is expanding and 
needs additional land. The people are extremely poor, 
backward, illiterate, and as yet unskilled in the art of 
self-government. The country is deficient in all im- 
portant mineral resources, as far as is known, and must 
import all of its coal and petroleum. It must also im- 
port much food and many manufactured goods. 

According to a report prepared in 1952 by United 
Nations experts, “. . . the economy is deficitary to an 


extraordinary degree. There are deficits in the budg- 
ets of all three Provinces and of most municipalities; 
the expected budget surplus of the Federal Govern- 
ment will be exhausted by grants-in-aid to the Prov- 
inces; there is a deficit in the balance of trade . . .; the 
wheat-growing experiment at Barce operates at a 
deficit; the tobacco growing scheme launched by the 
Azienda Tabacci Italiani operates at a small deficit; 
most of the Italian colonization schemes operated, 
and still operate, at a deficit, perhaps because they 
were conceived on too grandiose a scale for the nature 
of the country; Fezzanese agriculture operates at a 
deficit; the power plant at Tripoli operates at a deficit; 
the railways operate at a deficit; the harbour and the 
gas-works at Tripoli have incurred deficits . . . ‘These 
individual deficits are reflections of the hard fact that 
the whole Libyan economy operates at a deficit; the 
country does not produce enough to maintain even its 
present low standard of living. For four decades, these 
deficits have been made good by foreign govern- 
ments...” 

At present Libya is receiving aid in the form of 
money from Great Britain, the United States, and 
France for the privilege of maintaining military bases 
and troops on Libyan soil. The United Nations and 
the United States Foreign Operations Administration 
(FOA)* furnish a sizable group of experts and their 


* Agency name changed to International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, July 1, 1955. 
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staffs for technical assistance. Some financial assistance 
comes also from Italy, Turkey, and Egypt. 

These groups have not spared expense. British con- 
tributions have run over 10.5 million dollars an- 
nually, those of the United States about g million, and 
of the United Nations about 1.5 million, and much of 
all this is on a continuing basis. 

A special UN representative in Libya coordinates 
the aid programs of the UN and the contributing 
countries with the wants of the Libyan government, 
which makes specific requests based on needs. The 
present Libyan five-year plan calls for expenditures 
of 18 million dollars: 40 per cent of it for agriculture 
and irrigation, 25 per cent for public utilities, 20 per 
cent for health, and 10 per cent for education. 

In agriculture, experimentation with imported 
higher-yielding seed, with new methods of planting, 
with crops and the soils most suitable to each, and 
with different types of cultivation and improved 
small tools is under way. A water and soil survey, 
largely an FOA undertaking, may show some promis- 
ing results for expansion of irrigation and hence of 
agricultural land. Strains of livestock, methods of 
farm management, and grazing practices are being 
developed and improved. Efforts are being made to 
fix desert sands by planting thatch grass in a grid pat- 
tern. Afforestation is being helped by the planting of 
eucalyptus, acacia, olive, palm, cypress, Aleppo pine, 


and carob trees. In one year, one and a half million 
trees were planted in Tripolitania alone. 

The most promising cash crops are olives and dates. 
Grapes, citrus fruits, and vegetables may likewise be 
developed for export. However, cash crops cannot be 
successfully exported on a competitive basis unless 
the present methods of handling, processing, packag- 
ing, and marketing are improved. 

In the educational realm, the most urgent need is 
more teachers and more skilled personnel to carry out 
government tasks and give impetus to the economic 
and social programs. The UN, with FOA cooperation, 
has set up a clerical and technical training college and 
two teacher-training colleges. Adult education is like- 
wise receiving some attention. 

The UN is also assisting the Federal government 
and the provincial administrations in planning and 
executing their economic and social programs. ‘The 
objective is to create and strengthen administrative, 
statistical, and fiscal services and facilitate the integra- 
tion and coordination of provincial services with 
those of the Federal government. 

Still other important UN projects relate to public 
utilities, housing, transport, public health and sanita- 
tion, and social security and welfare. 

Besides sending experts to Libya, the UN awards 
fellowships and scholarships to Libyans enabling 
them to study abroad. In this way a group is being 
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